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An Announcement 


VER since President Wilson took office and be- 
fore, hundreds of thousands of people in the 
United States have wished they might get more 

real, inside facts about the Mexican situation. 

Why was President Wilson so intense in his feel- 

ings about Huerta? 

Was our own ambassador, Henry Lane Wilson, 

concerned in the plot to assassinate Madero? 

We have dropped hints occasionally. On May 

22nd last we said: 


(BiB BV'(1 i Ws Wud \Uz 





““ The story has not yet been written, though it 
will some day come to light, of the part which the 
Taft administration, unwittingly, perhaps, played in 
the overthrow of Madero. To have recognized Huerta 
would have been to condone, not only the treachery 
of a soldier, not only the assassination of a president, 
but the part which the American administration had 
played.’’ 


The time seems to have come to tell this story. 
We think it will enter into American history. 

It begins next week and it will take several weeks 
to tell it. It is as exciting asa novel. It consists of 
documents and personal experiences. It is a long 
time since an equally dramatic contribution to inside 
current history has been made by any periodical. 





OOO OO. COON NOON 
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Designed by Dwight J. Baum for Dr. George A. Wyeth, Fieldstun, N. 


NOT A CRAFTSMAN HOUSE but we doff our architectural 
hat to the man who designed it, for we encourage the erection of 
just such beautiful homes. 


If you want to know the substantial, practical things about 
architecture, construction, material and equipment, be your prob- 
lem Bungalow or Mansion, a perusal of THE CRAFTSMAN’S 
advertising pages will give you the names of dependable firms and 
individuals unquestionably qualified to meet every demand of the 
home builder. 


The April CRAFTSMAN is the annual House Building Num- 
ber and will serve as a ready reference book for years to come. Its 
circulation and influence will be world-wide. 


THE CRAFTSMAN IS PLACED ON THE LIBRARY 
TABLE for its text is charming and delightful; the typography 
and illustration beautiful; its mission 


THE HOME 


Readers and advertisers will find the April CRAFTSMAN 
more than ordinarily interesting. 


The CRAFTSMAN PUBLISHING CO. 


6 East 39th Street New York City 


Mary Fanton Roberts, Managing Editor. James A. Francis, Advertisinu Manager. 
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MARIA BARRIENTOS 


OLORATURA sopranos of real ability are so rare nowadays that 

the enlistment of Maria Barrientos into the services of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company is an event of unusual importance in 
the musical season. Madame Barrientos was received with more ac- 
claim than any artist the Metropolitan has introduced in recent years. 
Her voice is vibrant and astounding in its daring heights; her acting is 
spontaneous. To the réles of Lucia and Rosina she gave real charm. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT ~ VISIONARY 


BY CHARLES MERZ 


ATIONAL pride is a great thing. If we could 

be as proud of our President as we are of our 

moving-picture favorite we would be a happy 
nation indeed. If John’s wife is wronged or Harry’s silk 
hat is sat upon, vengeance is prompt. But in diplomacy 
—well, we never seem to get anywhere. Still, if Theodore 
Roosevelt were President ? 

A nation ninety percent movie- -ized is W aiting for the 
next election. And if Theodore Roosevelt is a candidate 
for the presidency he will have a powerful running mate. 
It will not be Mr. Hadley or Mr. Osborn or another of 
the favorite sons. It will be Old Man Impatience. And the 
Old Man will get four votes to Mr. Roosevelt’s one. They 
will come from the vocal patriots who chant national 
honor when the country is at peace and cultivate limps 
the minute she goes to war. They will come from people 
who are annoyed at processes that are necessarily slow, 
people who want to see something spectacular happen. 
These people want to feel that if the Shah of Persia 
gets gay somebody in the White House will fix him. 
Lots of them, seriously, have a dim sort of vision of 
President Theodore Roosevelt, in star-spangled trunks, 
advancing into the centre of the ring to meet the Kaiser. 
Roosevelt wouldn’t be afraid of ten Kaisers! For Roose- 
velt is a red-blooded American. But so, it may be ob- 
served, are Jess Willard and Ty Cobb. And, there can be 
a bull in a government cabinet just as easily as one in a 
china ¢loset. 


B* {FORE we become too entranced with the vision of 
Count Bernstorff driving up Connecticut avenue for 


a daily burnishing of Theodore Roosevelt’s boots, dis- 
cretion bids us stop to consider whether Mr. Roosevelt is 
a practical man to have as President from 1917 to 
1921. Can he meet the present crises as well as he met 
visitors at the White House? 

In a new book, Fear God and Take Your Own Part, 
Mr. Roosevelt sets down his ideas of what the present 
administration has done, and what the next one ought to 
do. It is never fair to dissect one of the Colonel’s rough- 
and-ready speeches. But when a man publishes a book 
it ought to represent at least a certain amount of thought. 
Coming at this time Fear Goa and Take Your Own Part 
should express the Roosevelt platform with some dis- 
tinctness. 

The chief plank is there, and considerably strengthened. 
President Wilson, heretofore only a “weakling,” now be- 
comes a creature of “abject tameness” and “odious hy- 
pocrisy.” 

But the rest is disappointing. In this hour when a 
firm, constructive program is so needed, the man of bread 
vision can overlook personal bitternesses and hope to 
find practical assistance in the progressive, indubitably 
sincere Mr. Roosevelt. But with the nation waiting for 
him to do something, Mr. Roosevelt has failed to intro- 
duce a living issue into American politics. His solution 


for the most immediate problem of the day—prepared- 
ness—is the most visionary one imaginable: ‘Universal 
service is the practical, democratic method of dealing 
with this problem,” he says. “There should be military 
training, as a part of a high-school education which 
should include all-round training for citizenship. This 
training should begin in the schools in serious fashion at 
about the age of 16. Then between the ages of 18 and 
21 there should be six months’ actual and continuous ser- 
vice in the field with the colors.” 

Even were compulsory universal service the ideal 
scheme, it could not possibly be put into effect for years 

and immediate action is Mr. Roosevelt’s slogan. 
England refused to accept anything like it. In a country 
as independent and uncoordinated as ours it would be 
even more impossible of adoption. When this country is 
ready to accept the enforcement of universal service, that 
enforcement will no longer be necessary. Mr. Roosevelt 
has not given us a practical way to preparedness; he has 
written a rhapsody on the social value of “rich boy 
and poor boy” sleeping “shoulder to shoulder’ in a pup 
tent. 


OR the rest Mr. Roosevelt shows the same failure 
to take the definite stand that might be expected of 
a prospective president. In a number of instances his 
dual view of things gets the better of him. For example: 


The man who loves other na- We are 
tions as much as he does his 
own, stands on a par with the 
man who loves other women 
as much as he does his own 
wife. Page 18 


consecrated 
to the service of God above, 
through the service of man on 
this earth. 

Page 57 


When Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Bryan made this nation shirk 
its duty towards Belgium, 
they made us false to all our 
high ideals. 


Colombia has no rights (in 
Panama) that were not of the 
most shadowy and unsubstan- 
tial kind. On October 
16 I directed the Navy De- 
partment to issue instructions 
to send ships to the Isthmus. 

Pages 307, 327 


Page 23 


A quarter of a million men in 
the regulation army is the 
minimum that will insure the 
nation’s safety from sudden 
attack 


Size of army when Roosevelt 
became President: 84,513 
men. Size six years later: 
53,940. 

(From the reports of the Sec- 


Page 95 retary of War.) 


Reading Fear God and Take Your Own Part is like 
the settling of a bridge score. You cross off equal 
amounts in two towering columns that total thous: ands, 

—and have an advantage of eighteen cents over your 
opponent. Sometimes you are lucky if you win at all. 
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MONUMENTAL FOLLY 

OT in recent memory have calm minds in Washing- 

ton felt as deep a sense of indignation against a 
respected member of the Senate as was felt when Senator 
Gore rested a bad case on a bit of floating gossip. Shal- 
low enough was an attack designed to weaken the execu- 
tive in its foreign negotiations, it being none of the Sen- 
ate’s business to pass resolutions to forward either Ger- 
many’s or Mr. Bryan’s views or Mr. McCombs’s opin- 
ions on how the State Department should conduct itself. 
Even emptier of excuse was it to base such an attack on a 
futile rumor, when the blind senator had open to him 
the obvious course of going or writing to the White House, 
thus learning whether the President actually did ever 
indicate a wish to involve this country in war. The fight 
is not what on the surface it seems. Senator Gore is close 
to Mr. McCombs, who is disgruntled and hostile. Stone 
is sore. So is Clark. The Tammany senators and repre- 
sentatives, and their afflicted partisans in both houses, 
are making the same fight they made at Baltimore. Now 
it takes the form of trying to take the leadership away 
from Mr. Wilson. Thomas F. Ryan is again a figure in 
the background. Flood’s relations to Wall Street would 
bear investigation. Unhappily this time the issue is con- 
fused by Mr. Bryan’s religion landing him on the same 
side with the machine leaders and the panderers to the 
German vote. The braying of the Democratic wild asses 
through this emergency has again thrown into sharpest 
relief the President’s leadership, without which the herd 
would once more prance in full enjoyment of national 
contempt. 


LOCAL DANGER 
HY do senators and representatives vote against 
what they and the nation know to be best? 
Virtue is its own reward, whereas subserviency has com- 


pensation more tangible. The German vote will help re- 
elect Mr. Wilson by being against him, because that con- 
test will be waged vividly, but certain senators and rep- 
resentatives fear the same question can beat them, be- 
cause the Germans will remain savage and solid, while 
the Americans fail to be aroused. If the issue gets suf- 
ficiently into the light, as it did in the mayoralty city 
elections in Chicago and Detroit, Americanism will al- 
ways defeat foreignism. The rejoicings of the German 
press in America over the interference of the House and 
Senate, and the praise of that press for the ringleaders, 
will be taken into account by American voters at the 
election. What careful and self-preserving statesmen 
fear is that by voting right they might not arouse an 
interest. sufficiently acute and lasting, and that when 
the next elections arrive the only persons intently re- 
membering the record might be the resident Germans. 
Before such a menace manhood falters. 
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COURAGE 

HEN Mr. Wilson was Governor of New Jersey he 

was talking with a friend about Kipling’s If. He 
quoted the lines: 

If you can meet Triumph and Disaster 

And treat those two impostors just the same. 
He praised highly those well-known lines and then went 
on to these: 


If you can make one heap of all your winnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch and toss. 


“T didn’t know you were a gambler, Governor,” said his 
friend. 

“T think there is nothing finer in life,” said Mr. Wilson, 
“than to know what you stand for and risk everything 
for that.” 

The President will not let the nerves of other people, 
or the local interests of other people, tell him what to risk 
all on, but when to his own mind an issue is fundamental 
he risks all and has no method except fighting to a finish. 


THE PLATFORM 

F COURSE the President’s enemies have no chance 

of preventing his nomination, but they think they 
have a chance to construct a platform that will embarrass 
him. As it is generally recognized, however, that the 
President is almost the only asset of his party, it is prac- 
tically certain that the platform, after a fight, will merely 
reflect his record and his policies. 


A BLOW AT HARVARD 

e- of the solidest and fairest men we know said 

the other day: “I was intending to send my boy to 
Harvard, but since the stand President Lowell has taken 
on the Brandeis matter I shall not do it. I believe thou- 
sands of men west of the Alleghanies will take the same 
stand. We never thought of Harvard before as a Bour- 
bon stronghold.” 


WHAT TO DO 
MONG the judgments passed upon Mr. Brandeis 
A since the national controversy began, none has 
shown a more intelligent grasp of his character than that 
of a man who quoted Aristotle’s opinion, that the best 
test of the ideal life is the noble employment of leisure. 


APPOINTMENTS 
ATTERS of the highest moment in politics fre- 
quently count less than something less but more 
dramatic. A measure that clearly improves the nature 
of our government and our business is almost forgotten 
when it is passed, but the mistaken appointment of an 
individual may easily wreck an administration. If John- 
son had been made postmaster in New York City, for ex- 
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ample, as Senator O’Gorman desired, the affair, relatively 
small as it would have been, might have cost Mr. Wilson 
the state. Pcople dramatize a man so much more easily 
than they do a measure. It works both ways. The ap- 
pointment of Mr. Brandeis settled hundreds of thousanas 
of labor and liberal votes through the country; more 
than would have been affected by the passage of the bad 
Shields water-power bill by the Senate, or the good Ferris 
bill by the House. Nor is it necessary to take for illus- 
tration an appointment so far-reaching in its effects. 
There is now vacant a New York Federal judgship. If it 
is filled politically it will offend deeply a powerful class 
of lawyers and dampen a considerable number of young 
men. If, on the other hand, it is filled by a notable law- 
yer, or, still better, by promotion, it will furnish appre- 
ciable enthusiasm to the bar and also in general to the 
more ardent and fluid opinion. Perhaps it is a pity 
that appointments are so much more effective in focusing 
attention than measures are, but it is a fact. Moreover, 
while we must regret deeply the inadequate value given 
to sound departmental or legislative work, we can at least 
rejoice that the gencral public’s sensitiveness to appoint- 
ments is becoming of more value than it used to be, be- 
cause it cares more than it once did for the man’s record, 
and relatively less for his party or his mere personal 
popularity. 


SENSATION 
ERHAPS the two American newspapers most quoted 
in France today are the Washington Post and the 
New York Tribune. This need not surprise Americans. 
Is not their own welcome to quotations from foreign pub- 
lications proportionate not to their depth or representa- 
tiveness, but to their dissent and violence? 


AVIATION IN COLLEGE 


VERYONE admits that one of our 

most pressing needs in prepared- 

ness is for a large corps of trained 
aviators. One way to help supply this need is to have 
aviation on the list of college outdoor sports. The 
treasuries of the athletic associations in the larger col- 
leges and universities could well afford to foot the bill 
for equipment. Often the gate receipts of a single No- 
vember afternoon would suffice. Once the equipment 
and the instructors were provided, it is not likely that 
athletes would be slow to enroll themselves. No other 
college sport does anything more in the way of military 
preparedness than make the athlete physically fit. Avia- 
tion would train him for one of the most essential arms 
of modern service. Risk may cause a little criticism. 
Aviation probably would not result in any more deaths 
than football does, or baseball or swimming. The toll 
of lives take. by baseball last season was fifty-nine— 
thirty-eight «{ these deaths caused by pitched balls 
striking batteis in the head. Football usually kills fif- 
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teen or twenty players a season. For swimming, the 
numbers must run into the hundreds. As a sport for 
spectators aviation might not draw large gate receipts, 
but we already -have too many sports for spectators 
rather than participants. One of the advantages of 
aviation is that one doesn’t need to be a husky to excel 
in it. 


THE WORD MORGUE 





EMARCHUS C. BROWN, Indiana State Librarian 
at Indianapolis, shares a bitterness of our own in 
wishing for “along those lines” a long, long rest. 
President Wilson is attacked by 8. R. Davis, of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, for saying in a speech “it goes with- 
out saying,” but the critic himself ends his letter with 
“more power to your elbow, Mr. Editor,” which we wish 
he hadn’t. Getting back at the critic is also illustrated 
by E. L. Bennett, of Forth Smith, Arkansas, who signs 
himself, “very moderately yours,” and who writes: 
In your “Stamps and Superlatives” editorial you quote 
Miss Winterrowd’s reproof of yourself for your oe- 
casional intensity of expression, as in “nearly dies of 
rage.” I notice that Miss Winterrowd “rubbed her 
eyes twice to make sure” it was your expression. 
Poor Miss W. It is thus with all of us. Hard it is, in- 
deed, to keep away from the very faults we most abhor! 


SUPERLATIVES 


HE same correspondent from Arkansas takes up our 
point about the abuse and the value of superlatives. 


I bespeak a place upon the charter roll of the Anti- 
Superlative Society, and I second your saving reser- 
vation of a license to exaggerate. The masters you 
name, Falstaff, Rabelais, Twain, stretch the truth, 
surely, but with discrimination and appreciation of 
the fabric. Jt always comes back to normal when 
they release it. 

When Mark Twain said that truth was one of our 
most precious possessions and we should economize it, 
the sally was related to his serious belief that truth 
is not represented least well when she is represented 
without literalness. The exaggeration of most men is 
weakness. The exaggeration of the true artist is a device 
for freeing truth from the accidental details that encum- 
ber it. Hamlet will remain forever greater than any 
work which is built on fidelity to detail. 


THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 

ESUS said, “A man’s life consisteth not in the abun- 

dance of things which he possesseth.” Perhaps of all 
the truths in the Bible none is more needed in this age. 
A missionary said, “My business is to preach the gospel 
of Jesus Christ; I cobble shoes to pay expenses.” What- 
ever our job, we need to pay expenses, but the business of 
life should be the forwarding of truth, the putting of it 
in practise, the raising of ourselves, the community, and 
those who have need of us. 





JUST AFTER THE SHELL EXPLODES 








These English soldiers are literally wading through the cloud of poisonous 
fumes from a gas bomb. They wear the regulation masks that are the 
only valid protection that has been found against this form of attack 








Here a “Jack Johnson” has just exploded, tearing up the earth with 
tremendous power. The soldier who snapped the photograph was 200 feet 
distant, but a fragment from the bursting shell struck and wounded him 

















THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


THE REAL HUGHES IDEA 
HE probability of Colonel Roosevelt’s being nomi- 
nated increases, as none of the minor candidates gain 
strength, and as the Roosevelt idea grows the feeling for 
Hughes somewhat subsides. The subsiding, such as it is 
(for it is still slight), is traceable to several causes. 

1—T. R. has had some success in planting his knife 
in the back of the Justice, and it is realized that his 
support of anybody but himself, or a puppet of himself, 
would be perfunctory. 

2—The very fact that the statements of Mr. Justice 
Hughes about not being a candidate while eminently 
proper, are not very heroic, since they do not close the 
door completely, is doing something to dim the halo. 

3—As people think over the platform on which he 
would be running, the same injury to his prestige results. 
Nobody knows of any great matter in which he and the 
President represent unduly contrasting ideas. Mr. Root, 
for example, is naturally a servant. Sometimes it is of 
party, often of client, at times of government, but al- 
ways, good or bad, a servant. Into such a frame it is 
not so easy to fit, without injury, the picture of Mr. 
Justice Hughes. 

In the Outlook, September 23, 1914, Theodore Roose- 
velt wrote: 

A delegation of Belgians has arrived to invoke our 
assistance. What action our government can or will 
take, I know not. 
It has been assum:*4 that no action can be taken that 
will interfere with our neutrality. It is certainly 
eminently desirable that we should remain entirely 
neutral, and nothing but urgent need would warrant 
breaking our neutrality and taking sides one way or 
the other. 
Of course, it would be folly to jump into the gulf our- 
selves to no good purpose, and very probably nothing 
we could have done would have helped Belgium. We 
have not the smallest responsibility for what has be- 
fallen her. Sympathy is compatible with full 
acknowledgment of the unwisdom of uttering a single 
word of official protest unless we are prepared to make 
that protest effective; and only the clearest and most 
urgent national duty would ever justify us in deviating 
from our rule of neutrality and non-interference. 
We all know what the hunger for an issue has led the 
Colonel and his present mouthpiece, Mr. Root, to say 
about Belgium lately, but could Mr. Justice Hughes de- 
scend to that kind of politics? Could he descend to that, 
standard of morals and of life? 

We believe we hold the key to the mystery. It is pos- 
sible to explain the inconclusiveness of Mr. Justice 
Hughes’s statements without being cynical about his 
sincerity. Here is the answer: 

1—He has not wavered in his opinion about the sac- 
redness of his duty to the Supreme Court or about the 
harm of a precedent that would turn its members into 
political aspirants. 

2—He has strongly desired to say he would decline the 
nomination even if it should be actually made. 

3—He would not run against Mr. Wilson even if he 
were nominated without his consent. 

4—The reason he does not make a conclusive state- 


ment now is that some of his friends have persuaded him 
that he has no_right to deal absolutely with the future. 
However impossible, it is possible that President Wilson 
may not be the Democratic nominee. He may be dead, 
for example. The Democrats may then put up an ass, 
of a breed now fighting the President in house and Sen- 
ate. There may, therefore, be a terrific national emer- 
gency. It may come to pass that, in a time of extraor- 
dinary danger, we may have two fools running, or two 
weak men, or two dangerous men. It is on account oi 
this highly remote danger that the Justice has been per- 
suaded, reluctantly, that he must not at present, with 
complete finality, close the door. 


THE DEFENSE PROBLEM 

TATE and other local graft is the worst obstacle to 

efficient national government in the United States. 
Hence the danger that the attempt to substitute an in- 
completely federalized state militia for real national re- 
serves may prevent any sound defense scheme. As to a 
proper though small standing army, and a method of 
holding its members as reservists for a number of years, 
the greatest difficulty is that Americans generally take no 
interest in army life. Hence the importance of the bill 
introduced by Senator Owen, founded on the article by 
Senator Keller printed elsewhere in this issue. That bill 
provides for three years active service, beginning at six- 
teen to eighteen years of age, and for twenty years reserve 
service. Methods of raising and apportioning the army 
are set out fully, and then comes the gist of the plan, 
as follows: 


ARTICLE III 
Sec. 6—The cadets shall live under the military dis- 
cipline usual in regular army camps so far as the same 
may be applicable to the objects sought in this act. 
They shall do and perform any and all labor neces- 
sary to self-sustained camp life. 
Sec. 7—A careful record of grades shall be kept so as 
to show the military efficiency and qualifications for 
military ‘leadership of each cadet, and the special 
aptitude for technical development along constructive 
lines of engineering. 

ARTICLE IV 
Sec. 3—It shall be the duty of the Vocational Board 
to provide proper curriculum to the end that every 
cadet shall, at graduation, be industrially self sustain- 
ing and thoroughly proficient in at least one vocation. 

ARTICLE V 
Sec. 1—The vocational earnings shall be put into a 
common fund and be distributed equally to all cadets 
of the same class or years enlistment under the direc- 
tion of the Vocational Board. 
Sec. 2—In cases where there are relatives dependent 
upon the labor of cadets it shall be the duty of the 
Vocationai Board to ascertain that fact and to ascer- 
tain the net cash value of the services of the cadet 
to the dependents, and thereafter cause to be remit- 
ted that amount to the dependents. ; 
Sec. 3—It shall be the duty of the Vocational Board to 
cause to be kept a careful system of grades indicating 
the proficiency in general and vocational education 
and training. The completion of the three years of - 
active service shall be known as graduation, and every 
graduate shall receive a certificate setting out his 
grades, and his military classification for Reserve 
Army and Volunteer Service. 
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THE BRIDGE 


BY BRIAN HOOKER 


Eder. churchly arches, wherethrough the last light 
Follows and fades like an old faith grown gray; 
A road hung over nothing, whence none stray 

For nets of iron closing left and right; 

And many more beside us in like plight, 
Strangers, dim faces, bound upon one way, 
Out of the city at the end of day 

Toward the unrisen dawn beyond the night. 


We cannot see the further shore. Dark skv 
Covers dark water, and the path is lost, 
And the like darkness veils the way we came. 
We must go forward blindly, as men die, 
And find perchance that we have only crossed 
Into another city—and the same. 





WHAT ONE DEPARTMENT HAS DONE 


BY WILLIAM 


the administration. I suppose that the argument 

would fall naturally into three phases—the legis- 
lative, the administrative and the diplomatic phase, the 
first dealing with the domestic policies wrought into law 
through Congress, the second dealing with the actual re- 
sults of administration, and the third dealing with for- 
eign policies. My nose is kept so closely to the grindstone 
in my own department that it is oi that alone I feel com- 
petent to speak with any degree of responsibility. Of 
course, I should put great stress myself upon the Federal 
Reserve Act and upon the Underwood Tariff Act, and on 
the development of sympathetic cooperation with Pan- 
America in which the work of the Treasury Department 
has been.so signally apparent. 

I believe too that the great diplomatic papers will 
come to be recognized as fundamental in the future study 
of international law, and I think the people have come 
to recognize the stern patience of the President and his 
firm holding of our national indignation in control. 

It is true also that the administrative work of the de- 
partments has developed wonderfully. Alaska has been 
opened to the world, and the government railway there is 
a great forward step. The Department of Agriculture has 
advanced. The Department of Justice has taken an atti- 
tude at once strong and sane. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission is quietly but earnestly helpful. The railways 
have received, not as early as it should in my judgment 
have been given them, but none the less actually, a meas- 
ure of help. Great conservation measures permitting 
use, but not misuse, have been initiated. Last but not 
least, what I regard as a great merchant marine measure 
has been prepared, and the development of a tariff board 
on a very broad and comprehensive scale is brewing. 

Finally, the administration has made definite progress 
toward the development of industrial education by fed- 
eral aid. It was made a part of the party platform at 
Baltimore. It was recommended by the President in his 
first message to the Sixty-fourth Congress. It has been 
approved by a commission apointed by the Sixty-third 
Congress for the purpose, and a bill now pending is favor- 
ably reported by the committees of both the House and 
the Senate, which provides for taking the first step in this 
gravely important matter. 

I do not speak of preparedness because I realize this 
cannot escape your thought. 

The following is a brief réswmé of the development of 
the work of the Department of Commerce: 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
been reorganized once and a_ second reorganization 
is now pending. It is a wholly different service from 
that which existed three years ago,—larger in out- 
look, broader in equipment. Then there were no branch 
offices, now there are eight. Then there were no co- 
operating branches (chambers of commerce employing 
a paid officer devoted to export trade), now there are 
five, and more coming. Then there were no commercial 
attachés, now there are ten and we are asking for ten 
more. Then the so-called “Consular and Trade Re- 
ports” was a rather dead thing, without paid subscribers 
and a daily edition of some twenty thousand copies given 
away. This was stopped, and when put upon a sub- 
scription basis the circulation fell off to something like 
three thousand. It was reconstructed under the name of 
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“Commerce Reports” and now has a daily circulation of 
over fourteen thousand, of which over nine thousand are 
paying subscribers. 

The standards of employment in this service have been 
greatly raised. Searching examinations are required for 
foreign services, including a real working knowledge of 
foreign languages. 

In the Cost of Production Division a study has been 
published of the pottery industry, and a group of studies 
have been made of the clothing industry, of which three 
surveys have been issued—those on Hosiery, Women’s 
Muslin Underwear, and Knit Underwear, and two others 
will shortly appear on Shirts and Collars and on Men’s 
Factory-made Clothing. This force is now engaged in a 
study of the cost of production of sugar. All these re- 
ports are of a quality hitherto unprecedented for thor- 
oughness and accuracy. 


ITH the cooperation of the Treasury Department 

errors long existing in our export and import sta- 
tistics have been corrected by joint department orders 
which took effect February 1, 1916. 

The appropriations for promoting American commerce 
have been many times greater than those ever granted 
under a previous administration, and the effectiveness of 
the work done under the appropriations is shown by the 
orders directly received by American manufacturers 
through our intervention, which have, taken by them- 
selves alone, been of such a nature as to many times 
more than repay the annual cost of the entire bureau. 

The Bureau of the Census has been taken from its 
former detached quarters and combined with the depart- 
ment in the Commerce building at an annual saving of 
$24,000. The long delayed work on the thirteenth census 
was completed, and the manufactures census of 1915 has 
been taken, and its results are in more forward shape 
than any corresponding census hitherto, and the cost 
of it will be less. 

The great scientific service of the Bureau of Standards 
has been brought, with the willing cooperation of its fine 
chief, Dr. S. W. Stratton, into close daily touch with our 
industries. It has completed within’ the last three years 
its electrical laboratory and has now well advanced a 
large new building for a chemical laboratory. Its out- 
reach has been progressive throughout our term. There 
are two track-scale testing cars verifying railway tracks 
all over America where there was but one before. The 
equipment has been improved, the force enlarged, and the 
service is an active force in behalf of American industry 
and science. Through its assistance the business of man- 
ufacturing chemical porcelain has within the last year 
been established in the United States. Also that of mak- 
ing filter paper and decalcomania paper. Great progress 
has been made in developing color standards for indus- 
tries such as cotton-seed oil and oleomargarine, in which 
such standards are urgently required. A study of Ameri- 
can clays has developed our independence of foreign clays 
for pottery products and for refractories. The entire 
work of this service has developed into support of our 
industries as never before, and special studies into the 
problems underlying public utilities have resulted in 
greater certainty of control of such utilities than has 
heretofore been possible. 

The Bureau of Lighthouses is doing more work at less 
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cost than five years ago. Its efficiency and enthusiasm 
was never what it is today. It is our largest service and 
the best of its kind in the world, both on its scientific 
and its practical side. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey has been wholly re- 
organized. Much of its vessel equipment was found in 
very bad shape. One fine new ship has been bought, an- 
other is being constructed and two more are asked of the 
present Congress. Its field equipment has been strength- 
ened by automobile trucks. This, the oldest scientific 
service in the government, is now progressive, vigorous 
and effective, and is alive as it has not been for years. 

A new spirit pervades the Steamboat Inspection Ser- 
vice and new methods are in use. A follow-up system 
of complaints and of inspections has been created. The 
practise of continued reinspections has been developed. A 
system of furnishing to me personally a report of every 
accident and the procedure taken therein has been 
created. The discipline of the service has been tuned up, 
and while it is greatly undermanned and seriously over- 
worked, its temper is better than before. Weaknesses 
found in the service have been removed. Application has 
been made to Congress for an enlarged force without 
which the present high standards cannot be maintained. 


HE Bureau of Fisheries has been restored from its 
former political basis to its proper position as a 
scientific service, with officers who are scientific men and 
who were promoted for good service from the bureau 
staff. Each year of the last three has constituted a new 
record, and at this present writing over 800,000,000 more 
eggs have been handled in our hatcheries during the 
present fiscal year than in any previous period. A 
new vessel has been bought for Alaska, the Roose- 
velt. A new vessel is building for the Atlantic ser- 
vice. New fish foods have been introduced. The pearl 
button industry is saved by work at the Fairport Bio- 
logical Laboratory. The service has the confidence of the 
scientific world and is on a practical, scientific basis. 
Perhaps in nothing is the new effectiveness better 
shown than in the work done in Alaska. Three services 
in especial touch Alaska, viz.: the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, the Bureau of Lighthouses and the Bureau of 
Fisheries. Through a special appropriation of $60,000, 
for aids to navigation in Alaska, by act of August 1, 
1914, forty-six new aids have already been established 
and five more will be established next season. A large 
lighthouse is constructing on Cape St. Elias. The finest 
vessel in the lighthouse fleet, the Cedar, is now being 
constructed at Long Beach, California, for use in Alaska. 
Three years ago the Fisheries Service was dependent 
upon the canneries it must inspect for the means with 
which to do the inspecting. 
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Three years ago the vessels of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey in Alaskan waters were wretched wrecks, with 
nothing to commend them save an age not venerable. 
They have been condemned and sold. A fine steel steam- 
er, the Surveyor, is constructing for this work, and Con- 
gress has been requested to provide funds for two others. 

The three new vessels thus provided for Alaskan waters 
are each the finest in the government service, and the 
whole attitude of the department toward Alaska has been 
altered, as this fact signifies. 

The Bureau of Navigation has undertaken serious and 
new duties such as the counting of passengers on excur- 
sion steamers, the administration of the radio law, the 
ship registry law, and of the Seaman’s Act. An additional 
motor vessel has been added for the coastwise inspections 
and another is planned. Its service of enforcing the nav- 
igation laws in our protected waters is of great impor- 
tance, and is actively carried on for the first time. 


HE counting of passengers on excursion vessels has 

never been as accurately done as now, and the radio 
service throughout the country is under thorough control. 
Shocking conditions which existed in disregard of law on 
some coastwise vessels have been remedied and the rules 
of the road and the laws respecting vessel equipment are 
beyond question more closely obeyed today than ever be- 
fore. 

There remains to speak of that important division 
known as the Secretary’s office, the centre of the whole 
organism. This is in new hands created, except the two 
persons comprising my personal staff, by promotion from 
the ranks. Every division chief in this important branch 
of the service holds his place by promotion for merit. 
In its equipment there has been marked progress. Horses 
and horse-drawn wagons and trucks have gone and quick- 
running automobile trucks of various sizes for different 
duties have taken their place. A carefully drawn sched- 
ule exists whereby these cars operate between the out- 
lying services and the Commerce building in such a 
way as to keep the whole organization in almost or quite 
hourly touch throughout the day. 

The Division of Publications has made marked prog- 
ress and the Joint Committee on Printing of Congress 
state in their last report that under its former Chief, and 
now under its present Chief, this division has brought 
the printing and distributing of commerce publications 
to the highest standard of economy and efficiency in the 
government service. 

Steel shelving has sent old wooden shelves to the wood- 
pile. Photographic methods of reproduction have re- 
placed old and less effective ones. Modern addressing 
machines are installed. A far more effective organization 
with better working tools exists than before. 


‘CHORAL SONG 


BY PERCY MACKAYE 


The Shakespeare Tercentenary will be celebrated in New York City on May 23rd with 
a Masque by Mr. MacKaye,—“Caliban, by the Yellow Sands.” This lyric chorus will be 
sung while Caliban’s cave is being transformed into a splendid proscenium. 


In the same abode and cell 

Where the Toad was wont to dwell, 
And the Tiger stretched his claw, 
We have built a shrine of Law; 
We have chosen the lair of hate 
To love, imagine and create. 


Out of blood and dross 

Out of Setebos, 

We are risen to show 

The art of Prospero: 

Here within his head and heart 
Our souls are servants of his art. 





This is the largest bronze group ever cast and erected in this country. 
It is Henry Merwin Shrady’s “Cavalry Group,” and portrays a spirited 
charge of the Union forces against the Confederates in the Civil War 


The “Artillery Group” is a companion piece by the same sculptor. It 
is 28 feet in length, and weighs 28,600 pounds. These groups were executed 
at the Roman Bronze Works to adorn the Grant Monument at Washington 





THE UBIQUITOUS GUEST-BOOK 


BY THOMAS W. ASHWELL 


true, but at best it is an impolite remark and at 

worst it is cruel. I am quite sure I am not really 
a coward; I am merely overflowing with the better part 
of valor. ; 

Ethelberta and I are week-ending at the Smith-Jones’s. 
Just at present I am sitting in one of the few comfort- 
able places in Mrs. Smith-Jones’s new decorated guest- 
room, which is on the bed, smoking one of Mr. Smith- 
Jones’s super-excellent cigars absent-mindedely handed 
to me instead of the Magnate who is also partaking of 


E THELBERTA says I am a coward. That may be 


ings, their dogs for instance, were ridiculous. And yet 
their most likely observation on any comment of their 
husband is “perfectly ridiculous.” 

Now Ethelberta is perfectly ridiculous. She has an 
absurd misconception of my standing in the Smith- 
Jones household. A few years ago when they had a large 
house-party I wrote a little play which, for a variety of 
reasons, the least of which was the merit of the play 
itself, was acted with great success by the guests. Since 
then, as far as the Smith-Jones are concerned, my repu- 
tation has been made. And because the Smith-Jones 
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“Smoking one of Mr. Smith-Jones’s super-excellent cigars” 


the Smith-Jones hospitality. Mr. Smith-Jones’s cigar 
system, when in receiving order, is effective though lack- 
ing in subtlety. The one drawback is bulk, as it neces- 
sitates two cigar cases. One of these carries one cigar— 
fat and luscious and fragrant, a cigar that must be 
smoked at leisure to be appreciated, a cigar that on every 
puff wafts the smoker to a paradise of nicotine; the other 
is full of ordinary cigars, cigars which can be bought 
for fifty cents a piece at any stand. 

I am smoking the super-cigar. Knowing this is due to 
a momentary aberration on the part of Smith-Jones, I 
feel an especially keen enjoyment in each puff. Ethel- 
berta says that I am ridiculous to think that the cigar 
was not intended for me. That is a funny thing about 
women. For the most part they would be extremely an- 
noyed if they were told that almost any of their belong- 
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are of that small and exclusive circle who really appre- 
ciate cleverness, as they themselves are the first to admit, 
I have been, so to speak, persona grata in their house- 
hold. 

But there is a great difference between liking to have a 
guest about whom you can say, “Oh, you must meet Mr. 
Blank. He is so clever. He wrote that screamingly 
funny farce we gave a couple of years ago,” and giving ' 
said guest a cigar especially selected for a co-visitant 
magnate. 

Nevertheless I enjoy my visits.here. I enjoy pretend- 
ing that I too am a magnate when I roll up from the sta- 
tion with two men on the box. Ordinarily when I am 
home I am one of the most persistent patrons of our local 
rapid transit system, except on especial occasions, when 
for instance I do not wish my silk hat crushed. Then I 
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walk. But as.soon as I disembark from the train here I 
feel a personal slight if there are not two men on the box. 
Ethelberta, being a modern young woman, says it is a 
psychological phenomenon showing the power of sug- 
gestion, and feels very erudite. I say it is an example of 
my inherent ability to enjoy the luxuries of life and feel 
quite socialistic. I enjoy the remarkable decorative ef- 
fects which Mrs. Smith-Jones has perpetuated every few 
months. I am even free to confess that I enjoy the com- 
mon or garden variety of fifty cents cigar which I usually 
smoke here. But I do not enjoy being introduced as 
“clever Mr. Blank.” The last time I was here I really 
think I did show signs of cleverness. On my arrival I 
immediately informed Mrs. Smith-Jones I had developed 
a severe headache on my way down. Not nearly as much 
was expected from “clever Mr. Blank with an unfortu- 
nate headache” as from “clever Mr. Blank.” 

Unfortunately I hardly dared have another headache. 
I did consider moving the pain to the neighborhood of my 
belt, but Ethelberta said it would be bad taste, so I am 
officially in perfect health. And tomorrow morning 
three motorsful of guests are coming from a neighboring 
town for the horse-show. I refuse to meet them. I 
would object anyway, but there is an especial reason why 
I absolutely refuse. Mrs. Smith-Jones has an instru- 
ment of torture, an abomination of mankind of which 
she is particularly proud. It is a guest-book. A guest- 
book run on the principle of a hotel register I do not 
mind. In fact I acknowledge it is often a convenience. 
To be able to turn back a few pages and absolutely verify 
that vague impression that Cousin Bore and Mr. Bore 
and the two little Bores made their annual visit only eight 
months ago is surely sufficient excuse in itself for the 
guest-book. No, I have no quarrel with the quiet, un- 
assuming guest-book that knows its place. — 


UT the Smith-Jones guest-book is a different type. 
It is a gaudy, defiant, assuming fellow that is not 
content with names and dates, but insists on being dec- 
orated with bon mots, witticisms and drawings in a 
division labeled “remarks.” And the parting rite in 
which Mrs. Smith-Jones takes particular joy is to march 
me proudly up to this annual and announce that I am 
about to write something witty. I refuse to do it. Not 
to write something witty, I maintain, under the cir- 
cumstances, to be an absolute impossibility. But to be 
paraded like a manikin before a dozen tittering strangers! 
Wherefore Ethelberta says I am a coward. 
We are supposed to leave at twelve o’clock tomorrow. 
I have found a time-table which schedules a train at 
seven. I intend to rise early, take that train and leave 
Ethelberta to make whatever excuses she may think 
proper. If that be cowardice, Ethelberta, make the 
most of it. 


It is a week since I penned the last remark and Ethel- 
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berta, taking me at my word, a most unwifely thing to do, 
has been making the most of it. She has paraded my 
cowardice before all our friends. And such is the power 
of Ethelberta’s tongue that never again shall I confuse 
discretion and valor. 

Of course I should have realized that time-tables are 
as useful as Sanskrit to the average intelligence. Per- 
haps a little less so. Sanskrit is honest and above board 
and plainly unintelligible, whereas time-tables are 
sneaky, hypocritical things. They seem to say, “Come 
and read me; here is everything you want to know as 
plain as the nose on your face.” So you are beguiled by 
their innocence and find a train which just suits you, 
whereupon they take upon themselves the character of 
the little boy hiding around the corner with the string 
on the pocket-book. “Ha! ha!” they seem to say, “you 
thought you had us that time. Well, see that small ‘s’ 
that looks like a smudge of ink at the top of the column.” 
That refers you to the seventh column on the fourteenth 
page, where you will find that this train only stops to let 
passengers off. 

The letter at the top of the column on the Smith-Jones 
time-table which I failed to see, happened to be an in- 
significant, unassuming little “o”. But had I traced it 
to its lair I would have found it signified that my seven 
o’clock train did not begin to run until a week later. 
As it was I discovered this at the station. The village 
in which the Smith-Jones live is so exclusive that no 
other train runs until twelve o’clock. 

Between waiting in a deserted station and returning 
to a hot breakfast, there was but one choice. So I had to 
run the gantlet and meet the guest-book face to face after 
all. 

“Now, Mr. Blank, you must write something in our 
book. You know we all appreciate your clever remarks 
so much,” was the delicate way in which my hostess 
gave her instructions in just the same tone she would 
have told her lap dog to perform one of his silly 
tricks. 

I still think I managed very well. The sentence I 
wrote, “Dulce est Periculum,” was an inspiration in it- 
self. But my knowing look when she begged a transla- 
tion, and my caution that she be careful whom she asked 
to translate it when I left was, I consider, a masterpiece. 
No one being able to contradict her, she was greeted with 
a chorus of assenting chuckles when she remarked that 
I was so “deliciously original.” 

“But,” says Ethelberta, who is looking over my shoul- 
der as I write, “you haven’t yet told me what Dulce est 
Periculum does mean.” 

“For the very good reason,” I reply, “that I haven’t 
any idea myself. It was the motto on the band of the 
super-cigar which was intended for the Magnate.” 

“How perfectly ridiculous,” says Ethelberta, which, 
as I remarked, is just the cryptic comment Ethelberta 
would make. 


CAR 


BY ELIAS LIEBERMAN 


IVER inscrutable, river mysterious, 
Mornings or evenings, in gray skies or blue, 
‘Thousands of toilers in gay mood or serious, 
Workward and homeward have gazed upon you. 


Swirling or sluggish, but ever inscrutable, 
Sparkling or oily, but never the same; 

You, like the city, mysterious, mutable, 
Tremble with passions which no one can name. 
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“WETONA 


R. DAVID BELASCO is a 

master of stage realism. Pages 
have been written about the ticking 
of his clocks, whole books about his 
use of chipped chinaware. His. real 
gravy has given birth to new theories 
of art. People who see his latest pro- 
duction, The Heart of Wetona, will 
learn a lot of things about the Ameri- 
can Indian. It would not be surpris- 
ing if an Indian could learn a bit 
himself, 

Mr. Belasco’s realism nets him a 
reputation; his unrealism nets him a 
fortune. In his plays reality is the 
frill, unreality the substance. People 
enthuse over the former while the lat- 
ter is lifting them out of their chairs in excitement. 

The Heart of Wetona abounds in situations that have 
nothing to do with life, but which are extremely effective 
for that reason. -A man sits in a darkened room. He 
has a loaded revolver. Facing him are two doors—one 
leading to his wife’s room, the other to a room occupied 
by the man who loves her. The question is, which door 
is going to open first? It is not a particularly realistic 
scene. Few husbands, we maintain, would sit there wait- 
ing. All the same the loaded revolver and the two doors 
make a situation of the tensest sort. 

On another occasion the lights are flashed out and 
three Indians creep onto the stage. It is too dark to see 
whether they are hiding under the table or behind the 
curtains. Interest is consequently very keen. As a mat- 
ter of fact they don’t hide at all; but the incident serves 
its purpose and an extra, though unreal, thrill is added. 

Another comes at the very end. By this time the chief 
interest has come to be in the fate of the villain—as 
black-hearted a scoundrel as ever drama boasted. The 
Comanches want his life. They have surrounded the 
house in which he has taken refuge. He tries to make a 
getaway. Two shots ring out. Have they got him, or is 
it the horse they have hit? An exultant war-whoop tells 
the story. 

All in all, The Heart of Wetona is a bit melodramatic. 
It has been called “an American Madame Butterfly”— 
an Indian maiden replacing the Japanese girl, and the 
racial conflict remaining the same. But in this case the 
race element is of little importance. The Heart of We- 
tona would be the same play if the heroine were a Chi- 
cagoan instead of-a Comanche. Melodrama of the early 
nineteen hundreds is its category. The Indians are super- 
fluous. They serve as a background, and give Mr. Belas- 
co a chance to make use of that “uncanny realism” of 
which so much has been written—here and in other 
places. 

The important part of Wetona is played by Miss 
Leonore Ulrich. Miss Ulrich took up and played for 
three seasons the réle Laurette Taylor created in The 
Bird of Paradise. In this new play she gives an excellent 
performance. An Indian maiden can be portrayed on the 
stage in monosyllabic grunts or as a gushing, half-breed 
ingenue. Miss Ulrich escapes both pitfalls, and gives an 
intelligent performance of a wistful little Indian girl. 
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ON LT Me ST ae & 


URBAN 


SIDE from Mr. Belasco’s new 
play, the week was largely Mr. 
Urban’s. “Joseph,” they called him on 
the program of The Greatest Nation; 
“Josef,” it was spelled on the Pom- 
Pom booklet,—thereby attaining that 
foreign touch so necessary to the 
operetta. 
Joseph or Josef, Mr. Urban has be- 
come an important factor in the 
American theatre. He has ridden in 
on the crest of the wave of new scenic 
development. In its most recent form, 
the new movement owes its impetus to 
Mr. Granville Barker’s production 
last spring. Two months later Mr. 
Urban followed with some scenery for 
the Follies. Mr. Barker had been the target for a great 
deal of ridicule; Mr. Urban’s scenery, being danced in 
front of by some attractively costumed chorus girls, was 
a great success. He followed it up with some scenes for 
Around the Map. Then he took a flier in Macbeth. By 
this time “Urban scenery” had become a standardized 
product. And then, last week, Mr. Urban topped it off 
with two productions on the same evening. 

The scenery for The Greatest Nation—a very stupid 
romance—and for Pom-Pom—a highly entertaining 
operetta—is thoroughly agreeable. But, and in all credit 
to Mr. Urban, there are a dozen men in New York who 
could have done either job quite as well. It is the famil- 
iar case of a monopoly in restraint of trade. Mr. Urban 
is the only scene painter that most New York managers 
have ever heard of. Consequently he is the only one who 
has ever existed. 


“PAY DAY 


WO remarkable qualities make Pay Day deserving 
of especial notice: In the first place, its scenery was 
not designed by Joseph Urban; in the second, the play 
turned a somersault. There can be little doubt but that 
Pay Day was written as a problem play, a play with a 
purpose, and all that. It was produced on Saturday night 
as “a new drama of New York life.” Sunday morning it 
developed into “a satirical melodrama of the movies.” 
Now satire is a dangerous weapon—for the user. It 
generally boomerangs. In the hands of the ordinary 
American playwright it is stodgy and obvious. But in 
Pay Day it is keen—for the reason, of course, that it 
wasn’t put there by the authors. They had written a 
lurid melodrama. To atone for its sensational absurdi- 
ties a prologue and an epilogue were added. In the pro- 
logue it is explained that the actor and his wife are 
given & moving-picture scenario; then comes the melo- 
drama; and then the epilogue—explaining.that it was 
only a movie. In other words, the producers gave the 
audience a chance to enjoy melodrama without blush- 
ing. But the audience took the melodrama as a 
joke. And since this part had been left untouched, in 
its serious form, its self-abusing satire is delicious. Play- 
wrights often discover that they have written quite the 
opposite thing from what they planned. But seldom is 
that thing a success. 








ONLY ONE HAS A 


People in the provinces 
will wonder why New 
York wasn’t offended 
by “Fair and Warm- 
er.’ The reason is 
Miss Madge Kennedy, 
who handles dangerous 
situations with fine 
delicacy and charm 


In “Robinson Crusoe, 
Jr.,” the new Winter 
Garden production, 
Miss Wanda _ Lyons 
plays two parts. One 
of her appearances is 
as a society girl, the 
other as an Ethiopian 
slave. Practically the 
same costume suffices 
for both of her réles 
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SPEAKING PART 





Miss Billie Burke has 
signed a contract with 
George Kleine to ap- 
pear in a thirty-week 
serial feature, to be 
produced at a cost of 
$1,000,000—which is 
somewhat lower than 
the usual estimate 


“Robinson Crusoe,Jr.,” 
is by no means the 
typical Winter Garden 
show. It has a plot: 
the hero dreams part 
of the play. While 
extraordinary sagacity 
is not needed to follow 
this idea, still it ts 
complicated enough to 
bother many patrons 
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Keeping the kettle boiling 





ARMY INCREASE 


(The opinion of an officer on duty in the Canal Zone) 


CONTENTED soldier is a much better base on 
which to procure enlistments than all of the present 
costly and pretentious advertisements the government is 
distributing, for he (the enlisted man) will recommend 
for the service his friends and others whom he may come 
in contact with; whereas at present he advises them to 
keep out. Which is better, contentment, or dissatis- 
faction through false advertising? 

The boys should be told the truth about the service. 
False advertisements are the cause of many desertions 
and purchases. I come in contact, daily, with many of 
these discontented young soldiers, who regret entering 
the service because of the false advertisements that lured 
them in. Those who can secure cash buy out at the 
termination of the first year; but many others who are 
not so fortunate, either desert, or remain in the service, 
discontented. 

The civil service jobs should be given to enlisted men 
who qualify for them, at the termination of eighteen 
months’ service. As a matter of common decency, all 
places in the classified service should be given to soidiers, 
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provided there are soldiers to fill them, and that they are 
fit. 

As a reward for faithful service, after eighteen months, 
soldiers should be given preference over civilians to ap- 
ply for commissions. Two years at West Point, in addi- 
tion to the eighteen months’ training as an enlisted 
man, would be ample to qualify him as second lieuten- 
ant. 

These three inducements carried out—an _ officer 
from the ranks, the civil service jobs, and the eighteen 
months enlistment with the proper treatment cited above 
—would bring in more men tnan would be required; a 
spirit of study and ambition would prevail in the army. 
The guard-houses would not have one-third of the present 
number of prisoners, and the system would greatly lessen 
the number of desercions, if not do away with it alto- 
gether. For the reason that most, if not all of the men, 
would observe good behavior, so as to earn for them- 
selves the awards/classified for faithful service. This ar- 
rangement would also bring to the service a better class 
of men. 
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AN AMERICAN 


SCHOOL ARMY 


BY KENT E. KELLER 


During the campaign against Tammany two years and a half ago, “Harper's Weekly” reprinted some of the 
cartoons by Thomas Nast that appeared in the same “Weekly” against the same enemy. Recently we have print- 
ed cartoons and other material showing the close relations between some of the public affairs of today and some 
of those in which the “Weekly” was taking a hand in the days when Lincoln was President of the country. 

And now arises a situation in which we think public education will be increased by the reprinting of a more 
recent article. When President Wilson was touring the west, talking about preparedness, he quoted an article 


that appeared in “Harper’s Weekly” on November 20th. 


Last week we quoted a resolution from the Illinois 


Senate referring to this same article, and asking the United States Congress to give attention to the plan therein 
proposed. The question of preparedness being so urgent at the present moment, and this article making such a 
significant contribution, we have felt that to congressmen and the public it ought to be made easily accessible 


N ARMY is a development. To be a soldier is to 
have made a growth. Soldiering today is a busi- 
ness which requires thorough preparation. It is 
not founded on patriotism and enthusiasm alone. The 
technique of soldiering reaches to almost every branch of 
science today, and in the future this tendency will be 
greatly extended. The soldier who does not know his 
duties and know well how to perform them in conjunction 
with his comrades may, in case of a conflict, be in the way 
rather than helpful against a well-trained enemy. It is 
easy enough to get shot for one’s country. It’ is difficult 
to shoot the enemies of one’s country and live. 

Military drill a few minutes each week in schools; a 
few weeks’ outing in summer camps; a business men’s 
army league to drill when they can spare a little time; 
a three weeks’ militia encampment with occasional eve- 
nings at drill between times; a summer school for officers 
that can neither make actual officers of them nor soldiers 
of the boys back home, and all the other kindred at- 
tempts at soldiering are good and inspiring in many 
ways. But a little study of the European confiict will 
show any thoughtful man what a grim and terrible thing 
warfare is, and that it is impossible to prepare for it 
too well. We must face the matter with open eyes at 
least. And it is no less than the truth to say that to 
send these fine, courageous militia boys, these enthu- 
siastically patriotic summer soldiers—against three-year 
men would be little better than murder. Three-year men 
only can meet three-year men on equal terms. 

Germany required the men who are making these 
astounding drives to serve working two years constantly 
in the infantry and three years in the cavalry and artil- 
lery. France tried out a shorter time of service for her 
soldiers to her heart’s content. She was compelled to 
admit the inferiority of these short service men, and 
adopted the same period of service as the Germans. A 
short period would not do. A shorter period of service 
will not make soldiers of Americans. We must see this 
plainly or suffer dearly for our folly if the test ever comes. 
The necessity for this long preparation is fully under- 
stood and appreciated by all military men. It must 
also be fully accepted by the people of this country 
generally before we can have a real army. The hope 
that any makeshift will do ought not to be indulged in 
at all, in any quarter. To rely on summer soldiers is 
to court disaster. It is training that makes the soldier; 
it is training that makes the officer—plenty of training 
and plenty of time. It takes trained soldiers and trained 
officers both to make an army. 





EST POINT takes plain American boys with only 
fair education, without any proof of soldierly qual- 


ities, aptitude for war, or native ability to command, and 
in four years’ constant training and educating hammers 
them not only into soldiers of the first class, but into 
officers and gentlemen—commanders and leaders of 
soldiers—the equal of any military men in the worid. 

The plan here offered to meet our requirements makes 
no pretension to completeness. It is set out rather as a 
basis for discussion in the hope that rational direction 
may be given the present general desire for some ade- 
quate means of national defense. 


THE PLAN F 

1—Let one hundred thousand boys between the ages 
of sixteen and eighteen, apportioned among the states, 
volunteer each year into the American School Army for 
a period of three years. 

2—Let these devote from two to three hours (about 
the time used in West Point) daily to military drill, 
army exercises, study of military science, and physical 
training and education, including sanitation, prevention 
of disease and like broad general information. 

3—The remaining time to be devoted to study along 
general educational lines, devoting especial attention to 
agriculture, manual training, and the useful arts, trades 
and sciences that are best adapted to fitting men for the 
practical work of life. 

4—These boys to live constantly under the strictest 
military discipline, and to maintain a standard of morals 
equal to the best secular military schools. 

5—The United States to pay all costs of maintenance, 
food, clothing, instruction, medical attendance, and a 
small allowance for “spending money.” The boys them- 
selves to do all the labor of every kind and character, 
the same as soldiers do under conditions of war. This 
will not only train them in actual soldiering, but the 
expense of maintenance will be so low that the number 
suggested in this plan will prove no burden to the 
country. 

6—The boys in return for this three years of schooling 
and methodical growth are, upon graduation, to become 
Reservists for a period of twenty years, subject to call 
to the colors, classified so as to let the oldest be called 
last in case of war. 

7—These schools should be distributed in large units, 
probably not less than ten thousand in a unit, in locali- 
ties best suited to their work. The school should con- 
tinue for the ordinary school year. Then for ten weeks 
the boys should break camp and march under the usual 
conditions of war to central points where large armies 
should meet for maneuver. This would give the officers 
every opportunity to learn the handling, moving and 
supplying of large bodies of soldiers. It would give the 
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men every experience in actual soldiering under ail the 
conditions of war. It was these great maneuvers that 
perfected both the European men and officers for these 
immense strategic moves. 

8—In this school army leadership would be encour- 
aged among the men from the very beginning. The 
natural leaders would come to the front. They would, 
of course, supply their own officers for this school army, 
as well as grade and classify for future use all who 
aspired to leadership. At graduation, from among those 
who had shown the best leadership and fitness for com- 
mand and for special technical service, would be selected 
us many as should be required for higher officers. These 
ablest men—these strongest natural leaders—would be 
sent for four years to a greater West Point, or West 
Points, where they would very certainly develop into the 
world’s best military men. 

9—The government would establish an “Army and 
Navy Journal” for the use of all army and navy men. 
After graduation all the men would receive this paper 
free during the entire twenty years, wherever they went. 
The “Journal” would keep every Reservist constantly in 
touch with military and naval development ali over the 
world. Their training and experience would enable them 
to at onee understand and use intelligently every new 
invention or method of warfare in case war should be 
thrust upon us. It would make American Reservists the 
most intelligent in the world. It would stimulate in- 
ventive genius among a vast number of trained, resource- 
ful men. It would keep up interest, encourage individual 
growth and aid team intelligence. 

10—This system would result in giving the United 
States two million men constantly ready, the best trained, 
the most intelligent and resourceful soldiers in the world 
—not machines—but men who would grow as military 
invention and practise grow. It would put us in position 
to say to all nations: We will do no wrong; we will 
suffer no wrong. 

From this school army idea would naturally develop 
an American School Navy system, either as an inde- 
pendent. or coordinate establishment, as should be found 
most practicable. 

Aside from military purposes this school army system 
would give the country each year one hundred thousand 
graduates in usefulness. It would offer to every boy, 
who had for any reason been denied an education, an 
opportunity for three years of the best schooling possible. 
It would set a physical standard for all American men 
outside the school army, as well as in it. This would 
lead ultimately to an American ideal of physical man- 
hood, so much needed and so much neglected. 

Every locality would get back some boy grown to 
inspiring manhood, skilled in industry, schooled in 
patriotism, able to think, clean, knowing sanitation for 
himself and for his community; the making of a broad- 
gaged American whom his country had educated and 
who would owe his best service to his country—fit to 
father the coming race of better men. 


HE thorough mixing in the school army of these boys 
from all the various states and sections of the coun- 
try would nationalize the school and through it the 
nation. The hyphen would disappear from our citizen- 
ship as naturally as ripened leaves fall to give place to a 
newer growth. 
This school army system would stimulate and make 
permanent the heroic American man. It would let us 
hark back to the simple Spartan life. It would recognize 
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the real, the necessary. It would make efficiency the 
natural thing. ‘The Reservists would know the reason 
for obedience to law, which our young men today do not 
know, and which our schools do not teach. The total 
lack of system in the thought of our youth—the resulting 
chaos of mind and act would of necessity give way to the 
methodical competition of these efficient Reservists. 

The system would make organization of industry in 
the broadest sense a part of our natural development, a 
thing now quite impossible. The young man who spends 
three years in this school army will be further along 
industrially, three years after his graduation, than if 
he had spent the whole six years in industry without the 
training. For all the years to follow he would do pro- 
portionately as well. This training would always, because 
of his largely increased intelligence, open many doors to 
him which without it would have remained closed. 


kes of the plans to form an army of adult citizens 
is feasible, simply because no sufficiently large body 
of full grown Americans will ever consent to the conditions 
of army life for the length of time necessary to form an 
efficient army, except in the immediate presence of war. 
Our forefathers were justified in being against a large 
standing army entirely outside the fears of its misuse, 
because a regular army is an idle army except in time of 
war. It is made up of adults who ought to be at work. 

We have had a standing army for fifty years and 
have not one reservist. When the last man’s enlistment is 
out the army ceases to exist. We must have reserves. 
A regular army large enough to be important probably 
cannot be had, even if we cover all the remaining biil- 
boards. with flaring advertisements. And we ought not 
to want one, because a body of adult -citizens to be 
trained into an army is too entirely wasteful to be con- 
sidered seriously. This applies with even greater force 
to our militia. They cannot afford to leave their business 
long enough to become soldiers any more than the busi- 
ness can afford to have them leave it. 

There would be no waste in the school army. It 
would simply be taking boys before they are ready for 
industry and using the intervening time to educate and 
fit them for better service, at the same time making 
soldiers of them. This saving of the wages of the adults 
and the enormous gains in efficiency of the School Army 
Reservists are most important considerations. It is easy 
for boys to adapt themselves to the discipline of military 
life; it is difficult for men. 

There would be no lack of volunteers for this school 
army. With strict moral discipline most parents would 
want their boys to have the training; and most boys 
would certainly want the experience and growth. But 
if for any reason there should be a lack of volunteers, 
the government has within its discretion the power to 
easily and certainly induce many more to volunteer than 
the number suggested. 

There would always be an abundance of reservists 
at graduation willing to serve for a reasonable time in 
manning and caring for the coast defenses and such 
duties as are now especially required of the regular army. 

And, not the least among the advantages to be gained, 
these reservists who had studied and drilled and sol- 
diered for three years, and marched and maneuvred in 
great armies, would not only furnish officers for their 
own body of reservists, but would abundantly supply 
the very best officers for all the lower grades, at least 
for as many volunteer soldiers as the country could pro- 
cure in case of such dire necessity. 























This picture was taken with the eight rowing at 
forty to the minute, probably the highest rate at 
which form can be maintained. The splashing, 
even in such smooth water, is accounted for by 


the amount of muscle the men are putting into 
the stroke. Note the curve in the sweeps, another 
indication of utmost power. The form of the 
entire set of oarsmen is practicallly faultless 


HOW TO WATCH A BOAT RACE 


BY HERBERT REED 


<e ATCH the blades” is the advice of one of our 

most experienced and best coaches. And that 
advice is well worth following. The reason is that, with 
all our knowledge of form as it ought to be, the winner 
may well turn up in a ragged crew that is blessed with 
nothing but power. ‘All shapes and sizes of men go to- 
ward the making of a first-class crew, but it 1s a safe 
wager that most of the time the coach prefers what has 
come to be known as the ideal oarsman, a man who 
weighs about 170 pounds and has the long, easy muscles 
that seem, somehow, to go with the much desired 
phlegmatic temperament of oarsmen. 

It is the mere fact that one cannot always find these 
men that makes the advice, “Watch the blades,” so well 
worth following. The perfect crew will win, and by way 
of corollary will be picked to win. But perfect crews 
are rare. 

So, then, the keen follower of boat racing who has not 
had the opportunity to delve deeply into technique, must 
take his eights as he finds them—and he will find many 
and curious combinations this year, a season that prom- 
ises to be one of the best in the history of the sport in 
this country. He will look first for form, and thereafter 
for the even dipping of the blades of the sweeps. Stroke 
and Seven may appear to have poor form inboard, they 
may row with bent backs, and they may be unlike 
physically, and still be effective. The effectiveness in 
such cases has been made possible by the rigging in the 
boat—too deep a matter for us who occupy the observa- 
tion train. 

Nevertheless we still have certain standards by which 
to measure the eights as they come up to the mark, and 








The knees have been snapned down smartly, and the blades of the 
sweeps are also applying the last impetus before leaving the water 
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Stroke and Seven, the two pacemakers for 
the boat, are shown ready for the long pull. 
Seven has not yet settled down to work. 


later, in the height of their struggle. And the safest of 
these standards is the ‘blade work. If the blades go in 
in unison, if they come out in unison, and if they do not 
kick up too much commotion in the course of either oper- 
ation, we have a crew worth further study, a study that 
may be pursued while they are on the way to the starting 
line. The perfect oarsman has some seventy instructions 
to remember, the spectator far fewer. For him the stroke 
may-be divided into three parts—the catch, the middle 
of the stroke, and the finish. 

For the purpose of the spectator, then, it is well to 
first watch the catch, the instant the oars enter the water. 
Whether it be a Yale 
eight, with none too long 
a slide, or a Syracuse 
eight, with the longest 
slide used in sweep row- 
ing in this country, or a 
Cornell eight, with a 
modification, matters 
not. The main point is 
to determine’ which 
eight of the lot slips 
down to the catch at 
the starting shot with 
the best exemplification 
of the old song “body 
between your knees,” 
with straight wrists and 
straight backs. 
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. A. BIRMINGHAM, who 
Us has spun many excellent 
tales, has now taken upon himself 
the task of spinning Gossamer 
without his customary loom. Gen- 
eral John Regan and Spanish Gold 
we knew as stories of plot and 
action, They were smoothly writ- 
ten, their people were cleverly 
drawn, and their dialogue was easy ; 
but it was their stories that kept 
the reader turning pages. Gos- 
samer accomplishes the much more 
difficult feat of keeping the interest 
up without any story. It is one of 
the novels, so rare, in which excel- 
lent character-drawing successfully 
replaces plot and action. 

The four people with whom Mr. 
Birmingham has done this trick are 
an Irish baronet, who is the narra- 
tor, a financier and his wife, and a 
brilliant Irishman who is a member 
of Parliament. It is the financier 
who stands out; In his magical credit system Mr. 
Birmingham sces power, progress, and even poctry. 
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W EK. HENLEY once counseled Barry Pain, who 
was giving a humorous twist to many of his 
things, to confine himself to work of a serious order. Mr. 
Pain took his advice, and now selects from such writings 
twenty-five short stories for publication in his Collected 
Tales. The first volume has just been published by Fred- 
erick Stokes. The second, according to Mr. Stokes’s 
printer, is in “rpeparation.” 

The stories that Mr. Pain has chosen are largely 
studies in abnormality. A young maiden, for example, 
danced in the moonlight. And when her lover came to 
look for her in the morning she had vanished, but “he 
saw two footprints clearly defined close together: one 
was the print of a tiny satin shoe; the other was the 
print of a large naked foot—a cloven foot.” - And in an- 
other story, The Glass of Supreme Moments, there is a 
sort of eternal Magdalene who visits a college boy in his 
rooms, and kills him with her kiss. Mr. Pain’s stories 
keep his reader alert; but they should not be read in 
bunches. If they are, the element of surprise drops out, 
and the formula is evident in spite of their weird poetry. 


HE name of the Baroness von Hutten’s new novel 
is taken from a country place which figures in the 
story. Bird’s Fountain is the refuge to which Amy 
Dorset turns, when she is hovering on the apex of the 
familiar triangle. The husband 








has 


vagabondage 

been the mainstay of many an 
uninspired novel. In Allward it is 
the lure of outdoor life and the 
charm of unconventional existence 
that keep the story going. Never- 
theless, Miss E. S. Stevens has 
written a sympathetic study of 
gypsy life, and a story that is fresh 
‘in spite of a somewhat canned at- 
mosphere. 

Richard Lyddon is an inventor 
with a passion for the freedom of 
the open. An accident casts him 
into the hands of a gypsy girl. His 
hosts take him for Adam Allward, 
a criminal who is wanted by the 
police. Lyddon does not undeceive 
his new friends, for he has fallen in 
love with their life—and Mary 
James. In the end he gives up his 
mechanical career for her sort of 
existence. 
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HA7T a man could sit in a dentist’s chair and cull 

a poem from the whirring drills and the gurgling 
hoses seems little short of miraculous. Yet this is what 
Mr. Benjamin R. C. Low has done in The Sky from a 
Dentist’s Chair. The verse, perhaps, is one of the less 
valuable in Mr. Low’s new volume: The House That 
Was, and Other Poems; but it offers an index to the 
character of the whole collection—a blending of intellect 
and imagination that is entirely modern. 

Mr. Low is not pinned down to essentially “poetic” sub- 
jects. A little boy and a locomotive, or a problem in 
geometry, is enough to start him off. He sits on a raft 
with 2 bathing girl, and writes a song of buccaneers and 
shipwrecks. 

Mr. Low has not, we hope, come into his full power. 
Readers of his verse have never felt the swing of great 
inspiration. Occasionally, however, in reading this vol- 
ume, 

Souls and not raindrops danced before their eyes, 
And in their train a wind blew butterflies. 





NDER the title Through South America’s South- 
land, the Reverend J. A. Zahm has written an 
account of his experiences with the Roosevelt Scientific 
Expedition. Mr. Zahm prefaces his volume with this 
statement: “I have confined myself, almost entirely, to 


-a narrative of the incidents of our journey and a de- 


scription of the places which we visited I have 
had little to say of the material, political or economic 
conditions of the countries 





is Cloudesley Dorset-—“large— 
dull—and_ very rich.” The 
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through which we journeyed. 
These subjects have frequently 





lover is a “tall, dark, broad- 
shouldered man with narrow 
feet.” Amy herself keeps Plato 
on the table beside her bed, 
and wears green, “the green of 
the youngest and tenderest of 
the lily-of-the-valley leaves.” 

Baroness von Hutten has 
written novels that sparkled 
in spite of their sugar-coated 
plots. In Bird’s Fountain the 
shallow waters are untroubled 
by ripples of any sort. 
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been discussed by statisticians 
and specialists. My interests 
have been rather in the history, 
the poetry and the romance of 
the places visited.” 

This is a happy angle from 
which to write about South 
America. Volumes professedly 
economic or political give the 
neophyte less information than 
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THE MERITS OF THE ELECTRIC TRUCK 


cles as substitutes’ for horse- 
drawn trucks and wagons is bring- 
ing into the minds of many business 
men a question as to the relative 
merits of electricity and gasoline as 
motive forces. 

In this connection it should be well 
understood by the prospective pur- 
chaser of a truck that each variety 
has distinct advantages over the oth- 
er and that a general comparison be- 
tween the two cannot at present be 
just. The fairest course for the pros- 
pective purchaser to pursue is to 
find out what both kinds of truck 
ean do, and what are the limitations 
of each. Then he can match the 
capabilities of each against the re- 


fe growing use of motor vehi- 














quirements of his business and 
choose that which fits best. The truck above—a five- 
ton Atlantic—is a good 
example of the heavy 
duty electric vehicle. Trucks of 
this type are capable of traveling 
fifty to sixty miles on one battery 
charge. Below is the chassis of a 
one-ton truck of the same make 










We therefore set forth in brief 


and wagons has been estimated as follows: 
1,000 Ib. delivery wagons—24 cents a mile 
2-ton furniture trucks—31 cents a mile 
31% ton keg-beer, ete., trucks—37 cents a mile 
5-ton coal, ete., trucks—45 cents a mile 


These figures are based on current consumed, 
maintenance, garage and overhead charges such 
as depreciation, interest and insurance. 

In considering an electric truck, the prospec- 
tive buyer should decide whether he wants a 
vehicle for short or long hauls, whether his local- 
ity furnishes battery charging facilities, and 
whether his business can be efficiently served by 
the kind of service an electric gives. Until he 
has thought about these things, he is not in a 
position to discriminate between electric and gas- 
oline vehicles. 








what the electric truck can do, and 
wherein lie its peculiar talking 
points. In a later issue we shall do 
likewise as regards the gasoline 
truck, without attempting to draw 
arbitrary comparisons. 


The electric truck ean be operated Pate ESTABLISHED 


by anyone, whether he be possessed 


of deohicial knowledge or not. Lack- ‘ em ROPE woRKS I 


} 


ing an claborate mechanical power BS |e | est } MANUFACTURERS OF 


MK LAID ROPE}, 


unit, and a multiplicity of moving TW a: 
paris, repzirs on it are likely to be i. 
simple in character and accomplish- 
ment. <An electrie truck efficiently 
constructed and designed ean cover 
from fifty to sixty miles on one bat- 
tery charge. The sms!l number of 
wearing parts in an electrie give the 
vehicle long life. (Electrie trucks 
have given continuous service for 
fourteen years.) The speed of elec- 
tric trucks varices in proportion to 
their weight and load, but ten miles 
an hour for a five-ton teeiok se | 
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fair average. The cost of operation 
and maintenance for electric tru ks 


Given due attention, an electric truck of 
this type should last for at least ten years 
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N FRANCE a man sus- 

pected of crime is con- 
sidered guilty until he can 
prove himself innocent. But 
in America no man is con- 
sidered guilty in the eyes of 
the law until he has been 
proved guilty. 
Since you live in America, 
apply the American princi- 
ple. 
Never regard an advertise- 
ment as an assault upon your 
pocket until you can prove 
that such it is. The chances 
are that the average adver- 
tisement has a definite ser- 
vice to offer you. Remember 
this when you re-read the 
advertisements in this issue. 











Adequate Preparation 
For Business 


The largest Business Organizations in Ameri- 
ca have adopted Pace Standardized Courses 
in Accountancy and Business Administration, 
to meet their needs for competent men. These 

Approved Courses Are Available 
to you and may be completed without in- 
terference with present employment. Courses 
given by mail or in 54 prominent Resident 
Schools and Colleges. Bulletins and Informa- 


tion on Request. ACE 
DEPARTMENT H. 

Pace Standardized Courses in 

—— Business Adminia- 
tration and English 


30 Church St., New York 
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Successful Printing 
OU will find he Schilling Press, Inc., an 
organization fully equipped to handle your 
printing problems. No job too large or none 
too small to receive our best attention. 
Write or ’phone for our representative to call. 
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THE TARIFF 
COMMISSION 


BY HOWARD R. GROSS 
President Tariff Commission League 


OUR editorial of February 19th, 

under the caption “Tariff Com- 
mission,” is in some respects among 
the best that have appeared. It em- 
phasizes the necessity for some 
sharply drawn lines if we are to get 
the right view-point. As a theory, 
the tariff is properly a_ political 


=] | question, and it will remain so until 


the people definitely dispose of it at 
the ballot box. The actual working 
out of the schedules, however, and 
fixing of the rates is not political, 
but purely economic, and this work 
should rest upon a full knowledge of 
all the essential facts and conditions, 
and the end sought should be the 
general welfare of all the people and 
not political advantage or expedi- 
ency. In a word, tariff policies be- 
long to politics, but tariff making is 
a question of economics. 

In the absence of a body of knowl- 
edge covering ‘every phase of the 
subject of tariff lies the opportunity 
tor the lobby to take advantage of 
the situation. Given, however, an 
efficient Tariff Commission, with full 





WILL YOU HELP THE ARMENIANS ? 


The world’s history cannot show a page to parallel that upon which are 
recorded the inhuman barbarities practised by the Turks upon the de- the 
fenseless Armenian people. 


Men Are Being Tortured Until Death Relieves Them 
WOMEN AND GIRLS ARE BEING 
OUTRAGED AND BRUTALLY KILLED 

Little Children Are Dying from Persecution, Hunger and Cold | |: 


Hundreds of thousands of Armenians are in the most desperate need of 
immediate relief 


| data, to sit with the committees of 
Congress in an advisory capacity and 
so-called hearings would be 
largely unnecessary. Without such 
information, the committees are at a 
great disadvantage, and are worn 
out by the pressure put upon them 
by those seeking unfair advantages. 

As you well say, it is impossible 
to get exact cost of production. 
There is no such thing. The figures 
representing the costs are variable. 
They are subject to conditions of 





It is matter of record that 10,000 Armenians in Persia lived for 
one month on $10,000. Think of it—a human being living for one 
month on one dollar. 








— : change. Costs vary in different 
This is the plight today of one of the oldest and most notable of ancient shops. However, a study of a group 


races—the first nation to adopt Christianity as its national religion. ; ; 
P y e of such figures will give the Com- 
mission an insight and grasp of the 


WONT YOU HELP? , : : 
industry that it could not otherwise 


WONT YOU MAKE A GENEROUS CONTRIBUTION? get. You might have gone further 


and said generally it would be im- 
possible to get foreign costs at all. 
We have no power to demand them 
and no right to expect them. Hence, 
the overworked phrase “costs at 
home and abroad” is meaningless. 
In reality, it is not the foreign-fac- 
tory cost that interests us, but the 
selling price at our seaboard. There 
is where our industries meet it, and 
this information is absolutely neces- 
sary in working out a protective en- 
_actment, and is also desirable in 
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It will buy food and clothing and provide shelter for them. It will give 
them a chance for life. 

One hundred cents of every dollar contributed for the relief of the Ar- 
menians will be devoted in full,to this purpose, the Committee bearing 
the expenses. 





CUT OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL TO 
CHARLES R. CRANE 
Treasurer, American Committee for Armenian Relief 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
I enclose herewith $————to be used for the relief of the 
Armenian Refugees. 
Please acknowledge receipt. 


BVM NR irae ota ee a a 
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FOR g MEN OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 








Every Bell Telephone is 

the Center of the System 
Amenican TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ComPANY 

ano Associateo Companies 














THE SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVO- 
LUTION gives unisual health, unusual energy 
and unusual vitality. 
For information address 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 
1395 Aeolian Hall, New York City. 


QUAKER OATS —the luscious form of vim 

food. Made only from the 
big, plump grains. Regular package 10 cents, 
large size 25 cents, except in far west and south. 


The Quaker Oats Company 
CHICAGO. 








GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 
WINTON SIX -Free from experimental 


Tisks Write for catalog. 
The Winton Company 
118 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 











in the new 
FORT 
DEARBORN 
HOTEL 
CHICAGO 
is now 


with private bath 
or private toilet. 
» ) FORT DEARBORN 


HOTEL 
LaSalle Street at VanBuren 








estimating the probable receipts un- 
der a revenue tariff. 

The gathering of data, as sug- 
gested, by a bureau responsive to a 
sabinet officer who represents the 
dominant party will always be open 
to question, regardless of how con- 
scientiously the work has been per- 
formed, whereas if exactly the same 
data were submitted to Congress by 
a commission upon which both par- 
ties were represented, its findings 
would be accepted by everyone. A 
commission, backed, as it would now 
be, by a vigorous public sentiment, 
could not be ignored by Congress. 
No tariff board or commission hith- 
erto has had the public strongly and 
actively back of it. 

Contrary to popular supposition, 
the creation of a tariff commission 
does not in any way prevent or delay 
such immediate changes in the tariff 
as are deemed necessary as an emer- 
gency measure. Congress is always 
greater than its creature. 

In conclusion, the writer believes 
that one of the greatest benefits to 
be expected from a non-partisan 
tariff commission will come some 
vears hence through submitting a 
full, fair, impartial and well-digested 
investigation upon the whole sub- 
ject of tariff—both revenue and pro- 
tective—and reducing the result to 
plain, understandable English, in 
such form and so classified and in- 
dexed that it will be readily avail- 
able and within the grasp of the 
average citizen. When this is done, 
we believe the people will per- 
manently settle upon a tariff policy, 
and then the tariff will disappear 
from party politics, 


A TEST 


PRIZE for knowledge was being 

awarded and two_ persons 

came before the judge. One had 

been educated within an inch of his 

life, and the other was just a human 
being. 

“What do you know?” demanded 
the judge of the first. 

“Well, your honor, Greek and 
Latin, French and German, History 
and Botany, Astronomy, Trigonom- 
etry and a score of other ‘ologies.’ ” 

“And you,” the judge turned to 
the other, “what do you know?” 

“T,” said the real human being, 
“oh, I only know two things—how to 
be perfectly happy and how to be 
utterly miserable.” 

And the prize was awarded to the 
one who knew the most. 

—Dorotuy Taytor. 

















Warning ! 
Don’t begin 
this book 

at 11 P. M. 


The Return of Fu Manchu 


By SAX ROHMER 


Author of «The Insidious Dr. Fu Manchu,” Etc. 


Sax Rohmer’s thrilling master- 
piece of detective mystery fiction— 
the new exploits of the astonishing, 
fascinating Dr. Fu. $1.35 net. Post- 
age 12 cents. 


CAN YOU READ THIS 
GERMAN SPY CODE? 


VAN STAGEN CO., Rotterdam 
Quote without delay linseed oil c 
o d blueoil 30 days draft vaseline in- 
voice per barrel 
{seed without delay lin- 
Code < seed oil c.o.d. blueoil 30 
ar draft te " 
, f tyne two readnoughts 
Keyword \ four battle cruisers 5 
Code f vaseline invoice per barrel 
first class cruisers repair- 
Keyword ling 
Read how spies keep in touch with 
Wilhelmstrasse in 


The Revelations: of an 
International Spy 


By I. T. T. LINCOLN 


Formerly Member of Parliament for Darlington 


Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postage 14 
cents. 


The false pretensions and hidden intrigues 
of world politics. 


Japan and America 


---A Contrast 
By CARL CROW 


Not the romantic picture of “Ma- 
dame Butterfly,” nor the impression- 
istic observations of Lafeadio Hearn; 
nor yet the biased survey of the 
casual tourist who sees Japan from a 
jinricksha, or through the eyes of a 
bland and courteous native official. 

But—the cold facts about Japan 
and the Japanese by a trained ob- 
server who knows his Orient. 


12mo. $1.50 net. Postage 12*cents. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 
NEW YORK 
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WAS HENRY LANE WILSON 
CONCERNED IN THE PLOT 


ASSASSINATE MADERO? 


THE 
BEGINNING OF THE ANSWER 
TO THIS QUESTION APPEARS IN 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


FOR MARCH 25TH 


TO 




















© All the world’s a stage, 


And all the men and women 
merely players.”” 


““SHAKESPEARE.”’ 


THE THEATRE 
MAGAZINE 


---the magazine 
for playgoers 


Is devoting practically its entire April 
issue to--- 





1616-1916 


Shakespeare 


---the world’s greatest playwright and poet, who will have been 
dead just 300 years on April 23rd. 


This issue, printed on special heavy paper, will be one of the 
finest ever published by The Theatre. 


Distinguished Shakespearean scholars and actors have contributed articles 
that will make enjoyable reading. Among them are— 


Mr. Horace Howard Furness Jr. will write on the gloves of 
Shakespeare—his closest personal relics—which are in his posses- 
sion. Other contributors are Mr. Charles Rann Kennedy, author 
of “The Servant in the House,” Mr. William Winter, veteran 
critic, Professor Brander Matthews, of Columbia University, 
Robert Mantell and Perey Mackaye. 





4% 
a3 aN To interest lovers of real art The Theatre Magazine has gathered 
4° 2 from all over the world rare old wood-cuts and engravings per- 
%,% soo) taining to the intimate and public life of Shakespeare. 
hoo Ny Six full page engravings of scenes in Shakespearean 
% 44 oA ‘ : 5 mer 
% < plays from the famous Boydell collection. 
a ©@ 28 play y 
.  % on A beautiful cover in color showing Edith Wynne Matthison as 
im 229 “Rosalind” in “As You Like It.” 
z ? vas ‘ : foe 
4% This issue will be necessarily limited and 
% we expect many orders for the Shakespeare 
so Number that we will not be able to fill. 
a We therefore suggest that you place your 
: order now. 
a On Sale March 28th 
‘ The Th M i 
J , e Iheatre Magazine 
th & We will be glad to enter you as a subscriber to The 
nh EN Theatre beginning with the April issue if you will 
¥2@ * \ sign and address the coupon at the side. We will 
:; Z Pp ane 
a Xa bill you May Ist for the year’s subscription, or 
*, vou ean send us your check for $3.50 if you 


\ prefer. 
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THE SAFETY 
VALVE 


RE PRESIDENT LOWELL 
By Tuomas F. Leany 
HOUSANDS of men and women 
in all walks of life will applaud 
vou for the stinging rebuke which 
you administered to President Low- 
ell and his little bunch of corpora- 
If Mr. Brandeis had 
written those heartrending “Prayers 
from the hills,” for the New Haven 
railroad, we would hear very little 
about his lack of judicial tempera- 
ment. He also knows the meaning 
of “Veritas,” which is more than can 
be said for the professor at Harvard 
who did write them. If there is any- 
body in Boston who knows less 
about what the people think or do 
not think than President Lowell, I 
don’t want to know him. 
Augusta, Maine. 


WAKING UP 
From: the California Social-Demo- 
crat: 
HE nomination by President. 
Wilson of Louis D. Brandeis as 
Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court has precipitated such a dis- 
cussion of courts and judges as has 
not before been had in this country. 

The organs of privilege and,mon- 
opoly, the newspaper mouthpieces of 
Wall Street and plutocracy, the 
echoes of autocracy and minority 
rule, all the paid, the servile, the sor- 
did opponents of genuine democracy, 
all the enemies of the people, at once 
lined up to denounce the appoint- 
ment, to berate the President and to 
vilify the appoititee. 

But this alignment of the powers 
of predatory wealth against Bran- 
deis brought to view a curious align- 
ment on the other side. We see lined 
up in favor of Brandeis the labor and 
Socialist press from ocean to ocean, 
a solid trade union movement, the 
whole unorganized working class as 
far as it can be vocalized, Frank P. 
Walsh and his labor colleagues of the 
Industrial Commission, Hamilton 
Holt, the editor of the New York 
Independent; Norman Hapgood, 
editor of Harper's Weekly, and 


muy other such men of national 
reputation, 
This line-up is significant. The 


‘remendous power of the courts is 
up ‘or publie scrutiny. The people 
are waking up. 
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| The Birth of 


a Notion 








OST NOTIONS ARE 

BORN IN NEW 

YORK--NOT IDEAS, 

NECESSARILY, BUT 

THE FADS AND 
foibles—the smart little notions 
—the crisp, new little notions— 
that change women’s fashions 
and men’s incomes. 


And the birth of these notions 
is announced promptly in just 
one place—the columns of a met- 
tropolitan newspaper that re- 
flects the observations of the 
highest observers in New York. 


How do you like your notions 
—fresh or shopworn? When a 
notion comes in from Europe do 
you want it just off the ship— 
or delayed by customs en route 
to you? 

Provincialism? Why, to be 
sure! New York’s made up of 
so many little provincialisms 








A Wall Street man gets a 
notion that he’d like to buy a 
railroad and _ s-s-s-s-s-s-boom— 
ah! Look out for the stick! It’s 
on the Tribune financial page. 

A fashionable dressmaker took 
a look at Mrs. Castle and decreed 
that all women must be thin—by 
hook or crook, or both. It’s on 
the Fashion page. 

A new school of painters kicks 
a hole in the established ecanvass- 
es of Tradition—and Art will 
never look the same. 

Notions all—notions born in 
this whirling, dazzling, driving, 
tense, contemptible, lovable old 
town New York. 











that it’s actually cosmopolitan! 


Get the composite picture of 
it all from Frank H. Simonds, 
who knows international rela- 
tions and politics; from Samuel 
Hopkins Adams, who knows an 
honest advertisement when he 
sees it; from Krehbiel, who 
knows Music; Cortissoz, who 
knows Art, and Van Westrum, 
Books. Let Grantland Rice turn 
every sport inside out for you, 
let Briggs tell you in cartoon 
what the town’s up to now, let 
F. P. A.’s. “Conning Tower” 
show you how painless it is to be 
a highbrow. 


Have a notion—have several 
notions; not once a month or on 
alternate Mondays, but every 
week day in three months. The 
coupon arranges everything 
when once you’ve pinned to it a 
$1 bill. Pin, by all means! 





Adams’ Articles on Advertising 


OU have heard the echoes of Samuel ' v7 
Sent Free! , 


Hopkins Adams’ resounding blows at 
crooked advertisers through The New York 
e 7) 4 
a thirty-six , 
page book , 


Tribune. You have heard his ideas, his 
methods, his results discussed at manufactur- 
ers’ conventions, at advertising meetings, in 
retail stores across counters. But never un- 


til now have you had offered to you a com- / 
prehensive view of his work. This book THE TRIBUNE 
shows why a single standard of truth can / NEW YORK 


be applied in the advertising and the editor- 
ial departments. “It couldn’t be done.” It 
can be done. It has been done. It is being 
done. 


7 Gentlemen: 


, 4 I want your booklet of 
Adams’ Tribune articles 

oon Advertising with his 
description of the way The 

4 New York Tribune’s campaign 
for clean advertising is work- 





~ Do you want to know how? This booklet  aaealicaain 

gives the whole story. Use the coupon. Tear 
out—cnd Mail Today. / Hise * my $2 te fer 
7 une to me every week 
P day for three months. 
New York Tribune it 

e / 

154 Nassau Street New York City DENS vis cee bnenseinwcexvesdere 
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A GREAT ARTIST IN A NEW FIELD 


"[HRouGH the courtesy of 

the Keppel Galleries we 
are able to reproduce one of 
the newest etchings of Childe 
Hassam, entitled, “Winter in 
Fifty-SeventhStreet.” With Mr. 
Hassam etching is a new field, 
but a field in which he has al- 
ready won recognition. Before 
taking up a new art Mr. Has- 
sam was known for his paint- 
ings. His first award was a 
bronze medal at the Paris Ex- 
position in 1889. Since that 
time he has won medals at Chi- 
cago, Munich, St. Louis, and 
many: other expositions. He 
has had his paintings placed in 
the permanent collections of 
the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York, The Art Institute 
in Chicago, and The Art Club 
of Boston. He has been made 
a member of La Société Na- 
tionale des Beaux Arts, Paris, 
and The National Institute of 
Arts and Letters. 

Mr. Hassam carries over in- 
to etching his abilities and con- 
victions as a painter. He re- 
fuses unnatural contrasts, and 
works with reticence and sub- 
tlety. His exterior scenes are 
particularly minute and well- 
balanced. “Winter in Fifty- 
Seventh Street,” in addition to 
being one of Mr. Hassam’s 
most recent etchings, is one of 
his finest. It depicts a scene 
that Mr. Hassam knows. For 
it is in Fifty-seventh street 
that he has his studio and does 
the work that has made him a 
national figure—in etching, as 
well as in painting. 






























































